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H E preſent ſituation of the diſſenting 
| intereſt makes any apology for this ad- 


; dreſs ſuperfluous. If the author be blamed for 
| reflecting on the church of England, when he 
can plead no particular provocation for it; let 


it be conſidered, that this has been done only 
indireh, and when his ſubject unavoidably led 
to it. As the addreſs is directed to diſſenters 
only; the members of tlie eſtabliſned church 
have no buſineſs with it; and if they never 
look into what is not addreſſed to them, or iu- 


tended for their inſpection, no offence can be 


taken. If notwithſtanding this, they cannot 


reſiſt a curioſity to pry into the concerns of 


their neighbours, themſelves only are anſwer- 
able for the conſequences, not the author. 
If, in this caſe, they do not find this per- 


© formance to be written in the tame and humble 


ſtile of an apologiſt, they ſhould conſider that 
=o 3 the 
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as it were, in adoration of the elements of bread © 


things that look as if they wanted ſome apology ; 


1 4; R B IIET: 

the, writer does not think there is apy thing in 
the principles or practices of the diſſenters, ſo 
palpably open to objection, as to requim: an apol 
logy., The things that ſeem to want an apo- 
109% are the doctrines of original ſin, ptedeſti - 
nation, trinity in unity, ſatisfaction by vicarious 


puniſhments, &c. a hierarchy, conſiſting of perſons - 


with names and powers altogether unknown in 
the New Teſtament; eccleſiaſtical perſons, as ſuch, 

inveſted with civil power, contrary to the very 
genius of the religion of Jeſus Chriſt, whoſe - 


kingdom was not of this world; ſubſcriptions 


to creeds and articles of faith of human compo—- 
ſition; the impoſition of ceremonies by the 
authority of men, in a church, of which Chriſt 
alone is the head; and the enjoining of rites, 
which are the remains and badges of popiſn 
ſuperſtition; ſuch as the wearing of a ſurplice, 
the ſign of the croſs, with god-fathers and god- 

mothers, in baptiſm ; confirmation by the im- 
poſition of the hands of a biſhop ; whetling 19, 
about to the eaſt, and bowing at the name of 
Jeſus, as if it was a mere ſound that was worſhip ?- 
ped ; the poſture of kneeling at the lords ſuppef / 


and wine, &c. &c. &c. Such as theſe are the 


. 


Fit ern in 


FO i" their reaſonableneſs is far from l 
being evident ar firſt ſight. 


If it be aſked, why the author 1 
his name, he frankly acknowledges, that it was 
not becauſe he was apprehenſive of making 


himſelf obnoxious to the members of the ehurch 


of England. If they underſtand him right, 


they will perceive that his intentions towards 


them are far from being unfriendly; and if 
they underſtand him wrong, and put an un- 
fair and uncandid conſtruction upon what he 


has written; he truſts that, with a good 


meaning, and in a good cauſe, he will never 
be over-awed by the fear of any thing that men 


may think of him, or do to him. Neither was it 
becauſe he was apprehenſive of giving offence, 


either to the miniſters, or to the people among 
the diſſenters; becauſe he has ſpoken with equal 
freedom to both; but, in reality, becauſe he 


was unwilling to leſſen the weight of his ob- 


ſervations and advice, by any reflections that 
might be made on the perſon from whom they 
come. An anonymous author is like the ab- 
ſtrat idea of a man, which may be conceived 
to be as perfect as the imagination of the 
reader can make it. 
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| 61 "however, novwichi ning HF the authör-s 
| Precautions, 80 of bis readers fibüld Hnd him ; 
| F put ; þ e ho at, along With © müeh Japatrry, 
| ; they will at 8 bel "have he poodntft" to forgive 
LA What was well " Intended,” and "Excuſe imper- 
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fections i in one who is at dealt defirous r to render 
10 others free from them. any at Wos Nabe 0 
6 abt 11 any perſon Who is il à Uiflenter ſhould 
| GE it into his | head, that by reading this ad- 
dre 555 be will becohe poſfeſſed of 4 great ſe- 
ger, and be ae quainted with the real ſentiments 
and views of the difſeritets,” as a body, he will 
1 i miſerabiy deceive” Rite Diſſenters as ſuch 
| have nothing i in common but a diſſent tom the 
eſtabliſhed church ; and f it by no means follows 
| © that they, therefore, agree in any thing elſe. 
The majority of the diflenters will be more of- 
fended at this performance than any member of 
6 the church of England ; and even that part of 
| the diſſenters to whom i it is more particularly 
i _ addreſſed will be far from being univerſally 
* Pleaſed with it. The author is 4 ſingle perſon, 
oF who. writes without the concurrence of ary other 
: perſon whatever, and is therefore àhſwerable 


only for his own | private ſentiments and con- 
duct. 
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If it be ſaid that this book was written pur- 


50 in converts from the church 

1 1 {Indi liret man anner, 2 | 
author gan,galy reply by ſaying, that he really | 
had no ſugh, views or. expectations. At the ſame 
time, he would have no objeftion to ackniow- 
ledge it, if chat had, been either a primary, of a 
ſecondary view in this publication.” It is cer- 
tainly no erime in a man to write in defence of 
''Y what he thinks to be a good cauſe, or to endea- 
vour to gain converts to it from what he thinks 
to he a bad one. He, no doubt, like all man- 
1 kind. ſincerely wiſhes, that other perſons would: 
enter into his views, and adopt his fentimefts; 
but having no drapepns to employ for this pur- 
- Poſe, and no, Fs of, parliament to ſecond him, 
he muſt be content to do what he can by the 
help of reaſon and argument alone; and theſe 
1 weapons, are by no means ſo certain in 
their effects on the minds, as carnal weapons 
are on the Bodies of men; ſo that no perſon need 
He apprehenſive, eſpecially i in this age, in which 
riches, faſhion, and power have ſuch influence, 
of any great execution being done, or any great 
changes being brought about by books only 

0 -» which few and. and fewer regard. i 
i ll 3 1 Though 
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5 hough this addreſs was certai itt | 
"FF 58755 En With 
| | a ſerious deſire 3 "An cee 


In- 4 manner worth: y «their ro rig ant doe 
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| | however, any e 0 the auth or” 8 intention to 
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E | revive the ſpirit of 2 a Party, . Except, Brimarily, 
= ſo far as the party has religion, that is the inter 

| reſts of 1 its members Hd a Vorld, for its 
1 object; and, ſecondarily, fofar as the intereſt of 
b | this particular party, in cipiſ matters, is the in- 
5 tereſt of the whole tocierys, of which they. ale 
1 members, having for its obje& the cauſe, of li- 


| berty, and all the valuable. Tights of Engliſh, 
| men. The author of this, work is not much 

concerned about the civil privileges of the dif- 

| ſenters as ſuch, and as a ſeparate body in the 
1 ſtate; but he moſt carneſtiy wiſhes that their 

| | liberal and generous views, with. reſpet, to civil 

| and religious liberty, may be ſo fully imbihed 

| by themſelves, and ſo far diffuſed among others, 
| as that all their countrymen, without except» 
| ing their moſt violent enemies, may reap the 
benefit of them. This performance is certainly, 
intended to make one particular part of the com: 


monwealth more reſpectable; hut this part i of. 
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ſuch a nature, that the author conceives that the 
| neceſſary conſequence of their being more, e- 
i ſpectable would be a great increaſe of glory to 


HEE EAGH vii 
bis country at large, from which that part would 
derive no particular advantage, except t the hon- 
nour of having contributed „ 

It the author appear to wiſh for 7 fa arther e- 
formation in che eſtabliſhed church, . it is with 
no intereſted'vie ws, derived from oe exp peRta- 
tion of a comprehenſion of the diſtenters in it. 
Were he himſelf permitted 10 nem model the 
| eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſhment of his country, he 
would do it accordihg to his beſt Judgment, And 
according to his preſent. ideas of perfection. in 
things of that nature; but be would not be a 
member of it himſelf ſo long as it was a national 
_ePabliſbment ; becauſe he thinks it is more for the th 
intereſt of chriftianity, that particular ſocieties 
of chriſtians ſhould be as 5 free and independent 
as private perſons. * He. does got apprehen 
that any greater inconvenience would ariſe from 
(unbounded liberty being given to every man 
to think and act for himſelf in all matters of re- 
ligion, than there is found to arriſe from the 
ſame” liberty with reſpect to medicine. It ap- 


pears to him that individuals would provide 
better for themſelves, in both theſe reſpects, 1 


than their civil governors ever have done, are 
Prrer W nap ns 
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* 10. Hſenters th the author res a candid 


1 95 attention to thre Gf this ad- 
wa ; very {eridugth Writing it, and 
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* rejoice aeg i it have any igoodref. 


fect on ever r fo WITT the members of that body 


to which. he : belongs." Gladiy wGuld he contri- 
bute to render them in any degree more reſpec- 
table as men, as Engliftimen, and as chriſtians ; 


that, unfettered as they are by any laws, i 
_ thoſe of their one only maſter, even Chriſt, they 


may exhibit a ſpecimen of a truly chriſtian 


temper and conduct, by joining the religious aeal 


of their anceſtors to their own enlarged views, 


and liberal ſentiments ; things which aré ſo far 
'from being incompatible, that they ey natu- 
rally, the clofeſt connection. 

_  Earneſtly does he wiſh that e, be- 
ing free from the impoſitions of men, would 


apply with more aſſiduity to the faithful and 

chearful diſcharge of their proper duty, in en- 

lghtening the minds, and improving the hearts 
and the conduct of their hearers; ſetting them 


an example of unbounded confidence in divine 


Providence, under the circumſtances of a ſeanty 


and precarious proviſion, of a conſcientious and 
fearleſs integrity in aſſerting the truth as it is 
in Jeſus, of a generous contempt of the plea- 

ſures 
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fures/and pains of this life, when they 
dead men from the path of their 55 TY | 
univerſally,. of the preyailing i influence of thoſe 8 
conſiderations which are, draun from their cha- 
racter, as citizens of heaven, Over thoſe which | k 
reſult from their intereſt in this tranſitory world. I 
Earneſtly, alſo, does he wiſh, that the people may | 
as duly influenced by ſuch examples. and in- 
| ſtructions ; that, though they are more enge 
in the buſineſs and commerce of this word 
they en, of Gght of their relation to Ano- 


as 
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28? « May i and people Point Ackedken 
each others hands in the great work of refor- 
mation, and bear, à noble teſtimony againſt 
4 antichriſtian errors and ſuperſtition. Inftead 

> of» being. diſcouraged by the reproaches and 
hardſhips to which their profeſſion expoſes 

| them, may they rather rejoice that they are counted 
*11wvorthy: to ſuffer ſbame in ſo glorious a cauſe. By 
their peaceable and inoffenſive behaviour may 

do prove themſelves worthy of the protection of the 
ivil government, how much ſoever they f may 
diſapprove of the maxims, or the adminiſtration 

of it. May they excite the honeſt emulation of 
the members of the eſtabliſhed church, and of 
chriſtians of every other denomination, by their 

| zeal 


: ELLE MACE 
2eal to promote all kinds of uſeful knowledge, 
by their attention to the advancement of the beft 


_ Intereſts of ſociety, and by their exemplary care 


to underſtand their religion, and to live accord- 
ing to the rules of it; that, whatever treatment 
they may meet with in the world, they may ſe- 
cure the approbation of the great judge of hearts 
and actions, and, at leaſt, dferve „ 
Wee r eee | 
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KM 4 Proteſtant Diffenter, 107 — N 
| name, and ic is with a view. to render Jou. 
in general, more ſenſible of i irs dignity, and. 


importance, that I take the liberty to make this. 

free addreſs to you. Sorry I am, from a e- 
gard to the intereſts of truth and liberty, to ſee 
the zeal of many cool in ſo noble a cauſe, for 
' which. our heroic anceſtors ſacrificed ſo much 3 


when the reaſons for our diſſent are far from 
having been leſſened, in number or weight, 
in the interval between their times and ours, 


that, in proportion to the improvements in 


* knowledge, theſe reaſons have been 
= - * 
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greatly multiplied, and continue to grow in 
number and ſtrength every day. Let, para. 


doxical as it may appear, thoſe of us, who have 
theſe growing reaſons to be ſatisfied with this 


cauſe of truth and liberty, are generally leſy 


ſtrongly attached to it, and more ceaſily and 
frequently deſert it, than thoſe whoſe opinions 


are ſuch, that they have leſs reaſon than ever 
to ſeparate from the eſtabliſhed church. It is 


to thetbriver-clal# of diſſenters, therefore: that 


I would be underſtood to addreſs myſelf in a 


more particular manner; and I beg nothing 
more, my brethren, than your candid attention» 
while | argue this matter with you, conſidering 
you both in 4 religious, and 4 civil capacity 


I promiſe you I will take up as little of your 


time as can belp, and uſe as few words as 


pofnbie, to make yo fully ſenſible of What 1 | 


have to Propoſe to > your conſideration. . 
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TE. I ab che ſubject of our diſſent 3 A 
L matter purely religious, I cannot help think: 
ing it of the utmoſt importance, even to che 


cauſe. of chriſtianity in general. That groſs; 


corruptions have been introduced into this moſt 


excellent ſcheme of religion, corruptions which 

began very early, and have been confirmed by 
| long. | continuance, corruptions which totally 
disfigure it, and defeat the principal ends of 


its inſtitution, is a lamentable truth, univer- 
fally acknowledged by proteſtants. If chriſti- 
anity itſelf, therefore, be of importance, it muſt 


be of importance to free it from theſe corrup- 


tions: for whether it be better for men to be 
chriſtians at all, or to continue Papiſts, is very 
problematical, and a queſtion which many ſens 
ſible perſons would not heſitate to determine in 
the negative; but to whom are we to look for 


the advancement of this neceſſary work of re- 
formation from the errors and abuſes of po- 


pery ? I anſwer, without heſitation, it is to diſ- 


ſenters only,. of whatever denomination, in 


every chriſtian country. 
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Can it be ſuppoſed that the princes of this“ 
world, or mere flateſmen, Who are the perſons 
that erect or model, according to their plea- 
ſure, all eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſhments, will- ever 
have this buſineſs at heart; or that, if they 
ſhould undertake it, they are duly qualified | 
for the conduct of it. It cannpt' be expected 
| | chat religion ſhould ever be a primary object 
5 Vik civil governors. They may make uſe of 
— it as an engine of ſtate policy, to promote their 
| own ſecular ends; but, in general, they are too 
4 much nen of this world, to concern themſelves 
about a ſcheme, the great object of which! is & 
world to come; and provided religion give them 
1 | | no great interruption. in their plans of civil 
1 policy, it cannot be thought that they will ever 
| _-__. voluntarily promote any reformation in it. 
Their intereſt is, gencrally, beſt anſwered by 
the quiet continuance of all things of this na- 
| . ture, which are foreign to their immediate pro- +l 
vince, in the condition in which they are, and 
have been, let that condition be ever ſo wretch- 
| 1 and they are ready to take the alarm at 
1 every thing that may hazard their tranquility, 
1% 3 . eren diſturbance in the ſtate: and reforma- 
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ion in religion, eſpecially. when it has been ; 


violently. attempfed, and when corruptions and 


- abuſes (by means of the injudicious interpoi- 


tion of government) have been confirmed by 


long continuance, is known to have this ten- 


* | | 
1 ſeemed to lament that the princes of this 


world are not diſpoſed to concern' themſelves . 


about reformation in religion; but, indeed, it is 


rather a happineſs , that they are not; 3 for all 


the ſervice they can do to religion is not to in- 


termeddle with it at all, ſo as to interrupt the 
reformation which might take place in it from 
natural and proper cauſes; and for this nega- 
tive aſſiſtance the friends of religion would 
hink themſelves under the greateſt obligation, 


to civil government. Civil power is a very 
improper Engine to be employed in work. of 


this natufe'; and, whenever employed, can 


hardly fall t to defeat i irs end. Wherever opinion 
is concerned ; force of all kinds, and all motives 


of interet (both of Which will ever accompany | 


the civil magiſtrate) ought to be removed to. 
the greateſt diſtance ; and ſpontaneous, diſin- 


. tereſted, and calm reaſoning, have the field en- 


B 3 tirely 
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The kingdom of Chriſt is not n by : 
any part, of the metalick image of king Ne- 


buchadnezzar, which denoted all the empires 
of this world; but is the little None cut out of 


the mountain without hands. It is a thing quite 


foreign to the image, and will at laſt fall upon 
it, and deſtroy all the remains of it. All that 
true chriſtianity wiſhes, is to be unmoleſted by 
the kings and rulers of the earth, but can never 


ſubmit to their regulations. No chriſtian prince 


before the reformation ever interfered in the 
bufineſs of religion, without eſtabliſhing the 
abuſes which had crept into it; and all that 
chriſtian princes have done ſince the reformation, 
has tended to retard that great work; and to 
them, and their interference, it is manifeſtiy 5 
owing, that it is no 3 advanced at this 


day | . 8 we * 
N 5 1 * : 4 * 5 7 
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There ell to be no greater evidence of 
this, with reſpe& to England, than a compari. 
ſon between the reformation propoſed by Wick 
liffe, 0 ea ny as the year 1460, and the church 
of England us by law eſtabliſhed, from the 
year 1559, in the reign of 'queen Elizabeth to 
the preſent” year 1769, and as it will probably | 

continue ſo long as our civil and ecclefiaſtiea? 
governors ſhall be able to maintain it, in its pre- 
ſent imperfeẽt ſtate, notuithſtanding the in- 
creaſing; light of the age. Wickliffe admitted 
of no more tan two degrees in the miniſtetiał 
once, viz, deaccmt, and preſdyters, or. biſhaps,, 

Theſe two, ſays he, & were known in Paul's, 
* time, and the others are che invention of im: 
<< perious pride: The church. of England 
has archbiſbops, biibopt, . Atans, 
canons, prebendaries, & c. &ci & ci MWickliſſe 
ſays, that civil government ſnould Hot he 
25 committed to the clergy.” We ſuffer the 
ſeat of all the biſhops in the higheſt houſe; of 
parliament, and give them power in eccleſiaſti - 
al courts, in which they have cogtizance of 
civil matters, and in which puniſnments are 
inflicted that affect the perſon, liberties, and 
fortunes 2 ſubjecks, though the pro- 
137191 B 1 ceedings 
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| « and the biſhops for the ſake of temporal gain 5 
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ceedings are contrary, to thoſe which are in uſe. 
in the civil courts, and repugnant to the free 


= conſtitution of this government. Wickliffe 


would have aboliſhed all ceremonies in religion 
4 preſcribed in the ſcriptures. He ſays, that 
confirmation, giving orders, and the conſe- 
<< cration of places, were reſerved to the pope 


< and honour ;- that it is not lawful for a chriſ- 
«tian, after the full publication of the law of 
4 Chriſt, to deviſe, himſelf, any other laws for 
the government of the church; and he con- 
demns a ſet of preſcribed forms of prayer, as 
derogatory from the liberty God had given 
them. How conſonant, in every article, is all 
this to reaſon, chriſtianity, and. good ſenſe; 
but how oppoſite to this, in every article, the 


maxims of as ee as by law 
eſtabliſnet. 


- Had not ole civil governors had . 27 


let it be obſerved, I include the biſhops, and all 


the members of the hierarchy) taken the alarm, 
and oppoſed the attempts of Wickliffe and his 


partizans, there is no doubt, but that a refor- 
| mation would ſpeedily have taken place upon 


his enlarged plac 4 ſince, without the in- 


4 terference 


4] 


could not have formed any other eſtabliſhment, 
more light would have continued to be thrown 
upon religious fubjects; and not only would 
the diſcipline, but the dogtrines of the chureh; 
have been reformed more and more. Whereas, 
ſuch have been the bleſſed effects of the inter- 


ference of the civil magiſtrate in the 'religion'of 


* 


this country, that, inſtead of ſeeing things in 


chis glorious train, all that has been effected ; 
hitherto; is a miſerable "compromiſe between 
popery, and the imperfect plan of "EVEN e 


propoſed by Wieklife, 


If the ertors and abuſes which Wickie at 
covered have not yet been reformed, how can 


we expect a reformation of errors which he 


never ſuſpected, but which he retained, as the I 


moſt ſacred of all truths,” and which he would 


have been ſhocked to have heard called in queſ” | 
tion. And yet, I have heatd' of no chriſtian | 


eſtabliſhment in Europe, in which the groſſeſt” 
corruptions of the moſt fundamental doctrines 
of the goſpel are not retained; cofrüptions 
15 entirely” pervert the Whole ſcheme? and 


re 16 repugtrant to our natural notions of God? 
7 Wr Un ſo long as they are known to 
| : be 
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damental article of faith. 


E 


be c asbed; by chriftians in general, and 
conſidered as eſſential parts of the ſcheme of 
chriſtianity, muſt neceſſarily prove an inſupe- 


rable obſtacle to its propagation in the world, 
and eſpecially to the converſion of the Jews 


and Mohammedans. With them the belief of 


the divine unity is, and, indeed, juſtly, a fun- 
| This is alſo: the 
clear doctrine both of the Ola and New Teſta- 
ment; but, not being the faith of chriſtians in 
general, all chriſtians. are unavoidably confi- 
dered by them as guilty of pulytheiſm. and ido- 
latry. And who can acquit them of the charges, 
ſo long as they profeſs. to pay divine honour to 


three perſons, and addre!s their moſt ſolemn 


prayers, not to one Cod, the Father, but to Fa- 


. ther, Son, and Holy Ghoſt? Many other cor- 


ruptions might be mentioned in the ſame ſyſtem 
with this, which, all together, make the whole 


ſyſtem e of modern chriſtianity leſs like the chriſ- 


tianity of the Ney Teſtament, than i it is to the 


religion of the Brachmansof Indoſta g. 
What L am ſaying. is, perhaps, no, news even. 
to the generality, of the memhers of the eſta- 


bel church. Many of them feel, and. la- bs 


ment the wretched ſeg of things among them; 
and 


F and ſome of the din a; now and chang 
tte courage to propeſe a reformation; but ſo : 

3 lng as the civil power continues to be the ſu- 

Ez preme head of this church, the firſt effectual | 

8 19 motion muſt ceme from thence; and till there 0 

f | be ſome fate neceſſity for ſetting about a reforma- 

- iion, the remonſtrances of a thouſand candid 

= diſquiſitors, followed by a8 N * onal its, | 

— will ſignify but little. N 

n 0 This. fate neceſſity, which alone can als 

=: | aun: civil goyernors think of a reformation, 

« - muſt ariſe from the difficulty of carrying on the 

„ buſineſs of our preſent politico- ecclgſiaſtical conſti- 

0 tution without it. And ſo long as the laity are 

a content with their clergy, and their ſtatuse duty, 

* A and, as long as clergymen can be found, | whq 


are content to do this duty, and are ſatisfied 3: 


with the terms on which they are required to do 
ad it, and without which they cannot receive the I 
b reward for doing it, it is very unlikely that the 5 
2 


houſes of parliament, who have buſineſs enough, 
$03 of other kinds, upon their hands, will ever take 


5 this affair into conſideration. ; | 
N In order to engage their attention to this: 
2 ſubject, therefore, both the clergy and the laity 
-y muſt a7, as well as think and write, The laity 


- muſt 


1 muſt diſent, and quit thoſe places of worſhip in 
lll which they are convinced that divine ſervice is - 
Wi not conducted according to truly chriſtian prin- 


| ciples; and the clergy muſt throw up the pre- 
[| Ira ferments which they received, and which they, 
1 therefore, bold upon their ſolemnly declared if: 
ſent to doctrines which they diſbelieve, and their 
approbation of a ritual which they diſlike. For ws 
- ſhould either of theſe two events happen (both 
Wh + of which; however; are, to the laſt degree, im-. 
. probable) that the laity in general ſhould be fo 
_ $8 far: enlightened, as to ſee the errors of the eſta:- 
1 bliſhed religion, and at the ſame time fo ſtrictiy 
conſcientious, as to think it their” duty not to 
give any countenance to thoſe corruptions of 
chriſtianity by their preſence at the ſervice, and 
their concurrence in it; or ſhould the genera- 
lity of the clergy, for the ſame juſt reaſons, re- . 
linquiſh their preferments, to teach a purer re- 
ligion, without expecting their recompenſse 


. - — — 
—— * Ty 
. 


= from man; the king of England, and the two 
N houſes of parliament, would ſee it to be high 
| time to attend to this ſubject, and a reforma- 
1 non of the greateſt abuſes, at leaſt, would im- 
i 
'F mediately 1 0 8 e ä . 
{ ö } * «pr Taq 3 4 Irv? r | 5 But: ; 
|} 
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But my buſineſs 3 is not ad the able 
church. I thank God, the cauſe Iam pleading 


is not quite ſo hopeleſs. 1 have not to do with 
fertered churchmen, but with Free, Aue. 5 


1 . 
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; men to continue as TS are, as to engage them 
to change their ſituation. 


„While chere are Ane from 6 civil ik. | 


4  « £ 


who are not tired, nor lie under any ut 


; to proſtitute their conſviences 1 in the ſupport of 


falſchood, there will be freedom of in 


53 


freedom of inquiry will produce its natural, 
offspring, truth and truth has charms, that 
require only to be ſeen and, Known, 1 in, order to 
recommend irſelf to the acceptance of all man- 


kind. Darkneſs and prejudice cannot always 
involve the minds of men; and if truth once 


begin to dawn upon chem. it will be as the 


morning light, which Hineth more and. more. unto 
| the perfect day. ks 


- 


Learn, then, my proteſtant diſſenting 5 
2 to regard your ſituation with reſpect * 
when you con lider, that among you alone, in. 
. ys. country, is the worſhip of the only living 
5 | and | 


N 


| add true God known, and the poblly of che | 


chriſtian doctrine and diſcipline exhibited. 


Errors, no doubt, and perhaps. great ones ok, 
ſtill remain among the moſt enlightened of us, 
but we have no reaſon to be alarmed at the 
ſuſpicion.” We are at liberty to make the moſt 
rigid ſcrutiny into the foundation of our religi- 
ous principles. We may inſtantly rectify what 


we find amiſs, and may, without reſtraint, uſe 
our endeavours to enlighten the minds of others, 


Me have ſubſcribed ro no ſyſtems, or articles of 


faith; and therefore have no formal recantation 
to make upon the occaſion. We enjoy no emo- 


luments in conſequenc2 of our aſſent to any 


religious opinions or practices; ; and, therefore, | 
are under no temptation to equivocate with our 


conſciences (which are apt to prove intractable, | 


and are ſeldom perfectly ealy under that kind of 


: treatment) to avoid the difagrecable, alternative 2] 
of giving up a*church living, when we are con- 


vinced that the doctrines we have ſubſcribed to, 


upon our induction into it, are erroneous, and 3 
the diſcipline we have conformed to is e 


449% 


dient, or dangerous. 

This laſt circumſtance, I am ſenſible, chiefly 
ages minifters; but if you, gentlemen of the 
laity 


cial). - © 
 taity among diſſenters, think | mY es uncon⸗ 
cerned in 8 you are greatly miſtaken. Being | 
4 bf 3 a liberal turm of mind in other reſpects, 


emning no man for his religious opinions, | 
or being 885 ſatisfied that honeft men, of alt 


„ 2% *. 1 


ſeritiments't too ba and to chink that, becauſe 
there is no'harm 1 to them in their worſhip, there 
is 'n6 harm to y you in it; 16" hat by ) joining in 
what'is god, And neglecting what is bad, you 
may, without” the violation of your conſcience, 
and without any inconvenithce,' join in a con- 
ſtant way With any ſect of proteſtants Ubstever: 
in the celebration of divine worſhip. But con- 
ſider, that, upon the very fame principles, you 
might join with any ſect of chriſtians, and even 
join in the et vice o the mals in a conſtant way. 
Upon the ſime' principles, alſo, you might ne- 
glect all the forms of chriſtian worſhip, and join 
yourfelves' to the Jews, or the Mohammedans, 
for it cannot be denied, bur that there is ſome- 
thing good to be found among them, and this 
you might pretend to take, and neglect the reſt, ' 
In ſhort, this ſpecious principle, founded, in 
appearance, on generous ſentiments of mode- 
il | ration | 


[/ 16, 1. 


ration. and * is a wolk fallacious and dat 
gerous one. By, the, help of it the Primitive. 
A chriſtians 2 baue Te the e. of . 


e 


- 


| the croſs of Chriſt would oe foo "Many 155 5 
de old Puritans, jndecd,, conſtantly. attended, 
EG divine worſhip in the church of England; but. 

| there were ogg places of Public worlhip, 


thejr 9 in favour of religion aha: chriſti., 0 
anity in general, by joinin joining in the beſt forma 
utat they conveniently could. Beſides, it npuld. 
1 be, conſidered, that the old puritans did, nt obs; 
1 ject to the doctrines of the church. ofuBogland,: 7 

We - or to forms of prayer, but only to ceremonies, 
©. , _ and matters relating to diſcipline, nay, - many 
1 | of them had no great objection to the ceremo- 
= nies in themſelyes, but only to the impaſit ſtion of f 
1 them, which they juſtly chought was owning a, 
power, which Chriſt had not committed io, 
man; but, my brethren, your. objections now 
lie much deeper, and affect 8 very eſſentials 
of the eſtabliſhed worſhip. Ear tld ary 
De not ſay that I inherit the rigig ferupulolity | 
x | of my anceſtors. On the comm, think it 


| extreme 


. : 
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extreme bigotry never to indulge a liberal curi- 
oſity, ſo far as, in the character of a ſpectator, 
to ſee in what manner perſons of other denomi- 
nations conduct divine worſhip. I have fre- 
quently gone to church myſelf, and do not 
ſcruple to go ſometimes ſtill, though I am 
ſhocked at what I hear there; but, certainly, by 
Joining habitually with any one denomination of 
chriſtians, we declare our preference of it to 
any other, eſpecially to any other that it would 
be as convenient for us to attend; and what- 
ever errors and irregularities there are in that 
church, more than in any other, we, by our 
conduct, give our ſanction to them, and, as far 
as our influence extends, rene and en- 
force them. | | 

If, therefore, you be a 3 in the one 
true God, the Father, and, in other reſpects, 
maintain the purity of the goſpel principles; 
you not only expoſe your own minds to perpe- 
tual diſquiet and uneaſineſs, by habitually 
Joining in the ſervice of the eſtabliſhed church; 
which is, throughout, founded on principles 
very different from yours; but chriſtianity in 
general is offended at your conduct, as you vir- 

* oppoſe all reformation, and contribute to 
| C entail 


16 1 
entail all its errors and abuſes-upon it. Indeed 
I cannot help thinking, that a man who is pro- 
perly in earneſt in religion, who conſiders of 


what importance genuine chriſtianity is, and 


how exceedingly unlike to it is the whole. ſyſtem 


on which the Engliſh hierarchy is founded, 


muſt be ſtaggered when he weighs theſe things 


in his owh mind. Going to church in a con- 


ſtant way; is not going in the character of a 
ſpectator. If you are obſerved to be there 
conſtantly, you will be ſuppoſed to prefer that 


method of worſhip, You will, likewiſe, be 


ſuppoſed, not only to be ſceing what is done 


there, but alſo to have ſomething to do your- 


Teff. You are fappoſed to join in the prayers 
of the church; and, therefore, to. pay divine 
worſhip to inferior and derived beings, as if 


they were the true and very Gd; which is cer 


tainly undiſguiſed impiety and idolatry. 

So unlike to genuine primitive chriſtianity are 
all the eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſhments in Europe, 
and ſo much in the ſpirit of this world are 
they conducted, that it is no wonder that per- 
fons who inquire but little, and judge of chriſ- 
Lianity by what they ſee, are, ſo many of them, 
unbelievers, By Joining theſe corrupt eſtabliſh» 


ments, 


oF. +» Re 
ments, therefore, you promote the cauſe of in- 
fidelity; whereas by joining with a ſociety of 
chriſtians, who profeſs the goſpel in its original 
ſimplicity; or, at leaſt, are in a ſituation in 
which you are at liberty to bring it to that ſim- 
plicity, you bear your teſtimony againſt all the 
corruptions of this divine religion; you' repre- 
ſent it in an amiable light to mankind; and, 
without ſpeaking or writing in its defence, are 
| advocates for the truth, and way, of 
- righteouſneſs in the world. eine 
II this be to be a diſſenter, it is cf I A 
: reſpectable and important character. Learn 
then, my brethren, to reverence your profeſſion, 
and conſider it as a thing that is as much ſupe - 
rior to any eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſnment, as a 
ſcheme which has an eternal world for its ob- 
ject, is ſuperior to all ſchemes of worldly policy; 
as much ſuperior to them, as Chriſt, whom a- 
lone you acknowledge to be your legiſlator, is 
ſuperior to the princes and powers of this world, 
whom thoſe who: adhere to a ac- 
knowledge, as their legiſlatores. 
Diſſenters in England are often confounded 
with the Preſbyterians of the kirk of Scotland; 
and time was when thoſe who go by the name 


/ : By of 


＋ 
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of Preſiyterians in England entertained the 
fame principles, and would have been glad, 
either to have united with them, or to have 
formed themſelves upon the ſame, or a ſimilar 
plan. Mr. Pierce dedicated his Vindication of 
the Diſſenters to the paſtors and miniſters of the 
church of Scotland,” calling them Brethren, 
and ſaying that the diſſenters in England were 


united to them in the ſame faith, worſhip, form 


ef government, deſign, and brotherly love. But 


divine providence happily prevented the execu- 
tion of what our forefathers earneſtly deſired, 


and has brought the diſſenters in England into 
à ſituation infinitely more favourable to the in- 
tereſts of truth and. chriſtianity, than they had 
any idea of themſelves. We are, now, far 


from admitting that the members of the church 


of Scotland are any more our brethren, than the 


members of the church of England. A charge 
of any alliance with the Scotch preſbyterians 
would now be conſidered as a calumny; and 


if we were diſpoſed to conform to an eſtabliſh- 


ment, we ſhould not look ſo far North. The 
two eſtabliſhments in the iſland differ in little 


more than matters of diſcipline, which we now 


think to be of little conſequence, in compariſon 
2 TE 


[077] 
of thoſe errors in doctrine, which lie at the very 
foundation of the chriſtian ſcheme, errors. in 
which they both agree, and which, they both 
enforce with the ſame unrelenting rigour. And 
there is not much more proſpect of things 
growing better in the one, than in the other. 

The great advantage which the church of 
Scotland enjoys over the church of England, 
aroſe from this ſingle, but important circum- 
ſtance, chat the former was prompted and 
conducted by the people, who had nothing but 
religion in view, and who carried their ſcheme 
as far as they thought proper; whereas the 
latter was conducted by the civil magiſtrate, 
who went no farther in the reformation than he 
could help, and modelled; the government of 
the church, ſo as to make it ſubſervient to the 
purpoſes of the ftate. Hence the Scotch mi- 
niſters have all decent and moderate falaries, 
they have little or no civil power, and plurali- 
ties are unknown among them; while there 
remains a ſhameful inequality in the proviſion 
for the Engliſh miniſters, ſome living in afflu- 
ence in palaces, and adding one large benefice 
to another, while others of them are abſolutely 
ſtarving on miſerable curacies; and, notwith- 

© 3 - | ſtanding 


. 
ſtanding an ample ſufficiency in the revenues of 
the church, are obliged to depend upon the 
voluntary contributions of their pariſhioners, 
for a neceſſary ſupport. Here, alſo, the bi- 
ſhops, along with the revenues of princes, have 
an extenſive juriſdiction, and great civil power; 
and while the biſhopricks, and, in a manner, 
all the great benefices are, directly or indirectly, 
at the diſpoſal of the court, a miniſtry, be they 
ever ſo corrupt, can never want tools to aſſiſt 
them in carrying on their moſt iniquitous and 
oppreſſive ſchemes. Witneſs the ſlaviſh and 
abſurd doctrines of paſſive obedience and non- re- 
Hiftance, ſo furiouſſy inculcated by, I may ſay, the 
body of the Engliſh clergy, in the e | 
accurſed __ or wwe 8 
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SECTION: 1. 


TAVvING -coificered the importance of 
the. diſſenting intereſt with | reſpect to 
religion, I ſhall now briefly treat of it as it re - 
ſpects civil policy. Mr, Hume acknowledges, 
that whatever civil liberty is now enjoyed in 
this country, is owing to our anceſtors the Pu- 
ritans, who were equally friends to civil and 
religious liberty, For my oun part, I cannot 
ſay that J conſider them as uniform and con · 
ſiſtent friends to either; but their ſchemes being 

thwarted by the court, they were neceſſarily en» 
gaged in the oppoſite intereſt; and thus, from 
the mere force of oppreſſion, without any greater 
enlargement of mind, or ſuperior merit, they 
became the advocates for liberty. But ſtill it 
was only liberty for themſelves, and their own 
party; that they aimed at; and eould they have | 
carried their point, they would have exerciſed 
as ſevere a tyranny over the conſciences of men 

as their antagoniſts. ' Were they now in power; 
I myſelf ſhould expect to be one of the firſt 4 
tims to their bigotry and rage. 

However, whatever were the views of the 
difſenters * tho* they were ſo extreme- 
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I 
ly narrow and confined at firſt, they have been 


ſo long the weaker party, and conſequently in 


an intereſt oppoſite to the views of tyranny and 
arbitrary power; that, at length, they have be- 
gun to underſtand their ſituation, and have 
found the true and juſt principles, on which the - 
cauſe of univerſal liberty may be beſt ſupported. 
On. theſe principles, my brethren, I truſt you 
will always act, without troubling youriclves to 
wake any apology for the maxims and conduct 
of our anceſtors, If they were culpable, let 
them bear the cenſures they deſerve, we muſt 


| os and act for ourſelves. 


So long as we continue diſſenters, it is hardly 
poſſible that we ſhould be other than friends to 
the civil liberty, and all the eſſential intereſts of 
our fellow citizens, The friends of this great 
cauſe may always depend upon us; but ſtateſ- 
men who have other views may juſtly be jealous 
of us, and they cannot. give a clearer proof of 
their hoſtile intentions towards. the liberty of 
their country, than by uſing us with rigour. 
Witneſs the ſevere perſecutions we ſuffered in 
the arbitrary reigns of the Stewarts, the mea- 
ſures that were taking with us towards the 
cloſe ** the in- 

dulgence 
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dulgence that has been ſhown us ſince the Ie 
* under dare William of _— 
memory. | | 
In-all this, we: aka no De merit. 
Diſſenting miniſters, being choſen by their peo- 
ple, will naturally enter into the views of their 
people, in. civil as well as religious matters; 
and the diſſenting laity, not being noblemen, or 
men of very large fortunes, and therefore hay- 
ing, in general, the ſame intereſt with the reſt af 
their fellow ſubjects; diſſenting miniſters, as 
far as their influence in a political light is of any 
conſequence, will naturally enter into the intereſt 
of the people at large. It is for the ſame reaſon 
that the eſtabliſned clergy may be ſuppoſed to 
favour. the court, as it has the diſpoſal of biſhop» 
ricks and rich -benefices. The maxim of No 
biſhop, no king, might juſtly have had weight 
with wiſer princes than our James the firſt. | 
It is alſo natural for the diſſenters to wiſh well 
to every mild adminiſtration, which ſecures to 
them their privileges, and oppoſes the attempts 
of a bigotted and. headſtrong multitude, of 
clergy and laity, to oppreſs them. For the ſame 
reaſon, too, when the country, by its eſtabliſhed 
laws, favours the intereſt of the diſſenters, ſo 
| that 
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that they have à gal right to their privileges, 


they naturally conſider their country, and its 
laws, as their guardians, and will ſtrenuouſly 
oppoſe all the encroachments of the prerogative 


on the laws and rights of the ſubjects in general. 


For they muſt be ſenſible, that the eſtabliſned 


laws of a free community muſt be a better ſecu- 


rity for their ' privileges, than the will of any 
ſingle man whatever. They have too much at 
ſtake, of 3 n it on 2 e a 
eme pry 4 * 
It 198 ne e nin the 8 
tiphs: of ſelf-intereſt, independent of gratitude, 
that the more indulgence diſſenters meet with 
from the government, the ſtronger will be their 
attachment to it, Tho, therefore, it ſhould 
rence to one mode of religion, by a legal pro- 
viſion for the maintenance of its miniſters, it is 
clearly for its intereſt to attach all diſſenters to 
it as much as poſſible by a participation of 
civil privileges; and it is both injuſtice, and bad 
policy, in civil governors, to debar themſelves 


from the ſervice of men of ability and integrity, 
and, at the ſame time, to alienate their affections 
8 5 ſuch an epprobrious exciuſion from civil ho- 


nours. 
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Vet, the T think it right that theſe / 
ere ſhould be publickly ſaid, that they may 
have weight with thoſe whom it may concern, 
far would 1 be from encouraging the leaſt ten: 
dency towards diſaffection in the diſſenters to 


the preſent conſtitution of England. Imperfect : 
as it is, and hard as the preſent laws bear upon 


us: diſſenters 1 in ſomE reſpects, our ſituation in 
England is, upon the whole, ſuch as we have 
great reaſon to be thankful to divine providence 
for, being abundantly more eligible than it 


would be in any other country in the world; 


and it is not ſo deſireable to obtain even a juſt 


right by clamour and contention, as by the con- 


tinuance of a prudent and peaceable behaviour. 
This may convince our legiſlators, that we are 


deſerving of their indulgence. Men who har- 
bour no reſentment, tho' under a reſtraint, of 


the injuſtice and unreaſonableneſs of which they 
are fully ſenſible, muſt be poſſeſſed of genero- 


ſity enough to be capable of the moſt grateful 
and firm attachment to the hand that frees them 
from the reſtraint. If a man have magnanimity 
enough not to bear malice againſt an enemy, 
much more will he be ſuſceptible of a generous 
zeal for bis friend. 


Beſides, 


— ee Er  ——_= 
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Beſides, though, from a regard to the honour 
and intereſt of our country, it is to be wiſned 
chat diſſenters might be admitted to all civil 
offices of honour and truſt, in common with 
others, their fellow- ſubjects, who have no better 
title to them in other reſpects: yet a perſon, who 
ſhould conſult the intereſt of the diſſenters only, 


| as a body of men who ſepatate themſelves from 


a principle of religion, without regard to the in- 
tereſt of the community at large, might, perhaps, 
heſitate about taking any ſteps to procure an en- 
largement of their privileges. Profeſſing a religion 
which inculcates upon us that we are not of this 


world, but only! in a courſe of diſcipline, to train 


us up for a better, it is worth conſidering, whe. 


ther a ſituation, in which more ſcope will begiven 
to ambition, and other paſſions, the tendency 


of which is to attach us to this world, is to be 
wiſhed for by us. Should not a chriſtian, as ſuch 

(though he ſhould, by no means, ſecrete himſelf 
from ſociety, or decline any opportunity of ſery- 
ing his friend, or his country, when divine Pro- 


vidence ſeems to call him out to the ſphere of 


active life) be content to paſs unmoleſted in the 

private walks of life, rejoicing, as his maſter did, 

in doing all kind offices to his fellow creatures, 
without 
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without aſpiring at civil power, and thoſe hono- 
rary diſtinctions, with which the hearts of the 
men of this world are ſo much N and, 
very often, ſo fatally inſnare. | 
As our Lord warned his diſci ples, that the 
world would love its own, and would hate them, 
becauſe they were not of the world; and that 
he who would follow him, muſt take up bis croſs 
to do it; is it not, ceteris paribus, more probable, 
that we are theſe diſciples, when we ſuffer ſome 
degree of perſecution, and are rather frowned 
upon by the powers of this world, than if we 
have free acceſs to all the emoluments of it? 
Certainly, ſuch a ſituation is far more favourable 
to our gaining that ſuperiority to the world, which 
is required of all chriftians, whatever be their 


ſtation in it. We know that if perſecution ſhould 


ariſe, on account of the word, we muſt be ready to 
forſake houſes, lands, relations, and all the en- 
dearments of life, rather than make ſhipwreck 
of faith and of a good conſcience ; and that, in 
thoſe trying times, if we deny Chriſt, he will alſo 
deny us. Then he that would fave his life, ſhall 
loſe it, and he only that is willing to loſe his 
life, ſhall fave it to life eternal. This, chriſtians, | 
18 
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is the tenure on which we hold all the bleſlings 


of the goſpel. © | 
Now, if this . e | 


Q formed, whether perſecution ſhould- actually 


ariſe; or not, what kind of a ſituation thould we 
(from. the knowledge we have of human nature) 


preſcribe, ; as the moſt favourable for the pur- 


poſe ? Certainly, not one in which we ſhould 
have nothing to bear or to ſuffer, and where 


every thing ſhould be juſt as. we could wiſh it, 
mind accuſtomed to this treatment would be 


HW prepared for encountering the various hard- 
ſhips of the chriſtian warfare, in a time of perſe- 
cution. In a ſituation in every reſpect favour- 


able to the purſuits and enjoyments of this life, 


it would not be eaſy for a man to attain to any 
thing like a ſatisfactory conviction, that he had 
the proper temper and diſpoſition of a chriſtian. 
Habits of mind are not acquired by putting" caſes 


(which, however; perſons would little think of 


doitig;-when the caſes were not likely to occur) 
but by actual experience and feeling. A habit 
of caution can never be given to a child by ad- 
monition only. It is by frequent hurts that he 
learns to take care of himſelf. So likewiſe cou - 


tan: 1 


rage and fortitude are acquired by being fre- 
quently expoſed to pains and hardſhips, ex>. 
erting our powers, and feeling the. benefit of 1 
ſuch exertion. 
All theſe things duly 3 a man MF 
entertains, the truly enlarged ſentiments of chriſ- 
tianity, and. is ſenſible how momentary and in- 
i gnificant are all the things of this world, in com- 
pariſon with thoſe of a future, will, in proportion 
to the influence of theſe views, be leſs impatient 
of the difficulties and reſtraints he may lie under 
in a civil capacity. He will more eaſily ac- 
quieſce in a ſituation not perfectly eligible, when 
he is prepared even to bear the greateſt ſuffer- 
ings that can befall him in this life with chriſ- 
tian fortitude, patience, and reſignation, at the 
ſame time that the benevolence of his heart is 
always ready to take the form of the moſt gener- 
ous patriotiſm, whenever there oceurs a clear, = 
and great cauſe to exert it, If a true chriſtian = 
be conſcious that he is engaged in a good cauſe, | 
he, of all men, has the leaſt reaſon to fear vba 
man can do unto him, and therefore he is more to 
be depended upon, in any critical emergence, 
than any other perſon whatever. 


— 


A diſ- 


11 
1a diſſenter then, whd'i is ſo Don principle, who 
has, conſcquently, the juſteſt hotions of the na- 
2 and importance of civil and religious li- 
;. who 1 adden on many accounts, thoroughly 


Sa the blef ings of a miſd and 8 25 
to 5 


vernment, and, therefore, heartily attache 


the intereſt of that gs rution "which allows 


him the rights which he values ſo highly; 
whoſe mind is prepared to bear irremediable 


a hardſhips with patience, but hoſe active cou- 


rage, in caſes in which the great intereſts of his 
country call him to exert himſelf, may be de- 
pended upon, is a a" very valuable member of 
civil ſociety. Such a man will ſcorn the mean 
arts of court intrigue. If he can gain his laudable 
ends, and be admitted to his natural rights, as 
a loyal Britiſh ſubject, by fair and open means, 
he will not deſpiſe it; but he wilb rather continue 
to ſuffer unjuſtly, than proſtitute his intereſt to 
a corrupt, Oey W en ey ad mini- 
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OME of you, my brethren, I am afraid, ate 
) diſcouraged, and are ready to quit the diſ- 
ſenting intereſt, becauſe it is expenſive to you. 
You think it hard to be taxed by the govern- 
ment very high, and contrary to all principles of 
equity, to maintain the eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſn- 
ment of the country, and at the ſame time raiſe 
falaries for the maintenance of your on mi- 
niſters, beſides being frequently called upon to 
contribute towards building meeting houſes, 
houſes for miniſters, funds for the education of 
. miniſters, for the relief of their widows, &c. &c. 
&c. I own that all theſe things are incident to 
you as diſſenters, they are neceſſarily expenſive, 
and, I think the times are ſuch, that theſe neceſ- 
fary expences muſt rather increaſe than diminiſh. 
But this is not a thing to be complained of, if 
the cauſe be worth ſupporting at the expence ; 
and I hope enough has been ſaid already, to put 
that beyond a doubt. 
I truſt there are none among us of ſo ſordid a 
diſpoſition, as to think that nothing is worth 
5 0 money» 
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money, but money itſelf, or ſuch things as may 
be bought With wit, in the ordinary method of 
traffic. The gift of God, ſaidi gt. Peter to Sinon 
Magus, is mot to he purchaſed with money; but 
it was a thingof unſpeakably more value: And, 
certainly; uſeful truth of all kinds, and eſpecially 
religious truth, though not to be bought with 
money, is of infinitely more value than money; 
and to be ſparing of money, in a cauſe in which 
religion and truth may be promoted, is the moſt 
contemptible parſimony. Liberty, alſo, together 
with the other great natural rights of mankind, 
is to be ranked in the ſame claſs. They are 
things in which price has no concern, but they 
are above all price; and in a cauſe in Which they 
are fo clearly concerned, no man of a generous 
mind will ever repent of his expences, though 
he be not able to demonſtrate what he has gain- 
ed, by the method of profit and loſs, in his books of 
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* accompt. You may not be ſo rich after ſuch 
| | | expences; but yourſelves, and your poſterity, may 
| RAE... wiſe, free, and happy. + Ho W V. of 
„ Conſider, my brethren, in what manner chri. 
1 tianity operated upon the minds of men When 

if it was firſt promulgated. Of ſo little value did 

12 Ion chriſtians think the things of this 

W world, 

| 

| . 
q 
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world, im compariſon, of ,ithe great cauſe: of 
God, theycmadte io difficulty af ebe Se | 
thing they had into à common ſtock, to he ap- 
plied to the advantage of the commun cauſe, 


chriſtianity that Mithout any 


vw 4.7 


at the diſeretion; of certain ſtewards, choſen by 
themſelves for that purpoſe. They were men 
ſo detached from this world, and had their views 
ſo much fixed upon another, that they thought 
the beſt uſe they could make of all their pal 


ſeſſions here, was to make them ſubſervient ca 
their intereſt hereafter. They ſet na bounds to 
the application-of this rule, concerning d& ius 
uſe of richen. They gave all they. bad, and kept 


nothing back. And did the circumſtances gf 


chriſtianity at preſent require it, we ſhould not 


moment about doing che ſame. But; tho there 
be no occaſion to do what they did, let us fol- 
low the ſame rule. They did what their times 
requiredʒ let: us do what our times require, and 
do it without grudging . Lou can never diſpoſe 
of your wealth in a manner that will give morg 
ſatisſaction to @ mind that fees things in their 
true light, than by making it ſubſervient to the 
intereſts of truth, liberty, and genuine chriſti· 
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anity; and this, 1 believe, is the WO 1 am 
pleading, f when 3 _ that of the rg non 
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IF Bo tit however, Appel the circum- | 
Knete ele differitiig 1 intereſt” 8 7 in at preſent, 
by any means requite;' that you ſhould materi- 
bl ally injure your fortunes, or ries families, in 
if its ſupport. It will be abundantly ſufficient, if 
© | your expences on this head only come near 
thiſe you actually do make on other aceounts, 
which yourſelves, if you were aſked, would ac- 
knowledge to be of leſs uſe; and fo far the diſ. 
ſetting intereſt bas 4 juſt claim upon you; and 
you are debtors to es cauſe of truth and liber- 
ty, if you have hithertò done leſs. The öbliga- | 
tion to contribute in caſes of this nature, is, by 
no means, the leſs, becauſe Git can never be de- 
fined what particular ſum, or what proportion | 
of your fortune, you ought to expend. In this 
reſpect, no perſon has a right to tax you, nor 
may you be able to fix any exact bounds t to 
| yourſelves. It is the ſame in caſes of common 
| charity, and a variety of other things, of which : 
inſtances occur every day, which are all of un. 
queſtionable, tho of indefinite, and various obli- 
gation ; and with ar to which, the generous 


will 
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priety upon this 8 to conſider what.your.. 


2c heroic anceſtors did RA ſuffered. in, the ſame 
| If <aude, and how, much you. owe..co, their libergr, 
E IN] ity. How, many, hundreds and. thouſands of 


6: | the old. puritans, men of . 2pbom the. world was 


„ vat wertig, bore With chearfulneſs the ſpoiling; 


„of their goods, and. ſubmitted to heavy liges 
= and, confiſcations, till. they. were abſolutely i im- 
d poveriſheg, rather than, xelinguiſh what, they 
. WF vere : perf uaded was the cauſe, of truth and li. 


1 ber 17,,,a0d therefore the cauſe of. Gods, Conſider 


„ bon many, years they bers cruel impriſonments, 
2 4 under Which numpers F. them languiched and 


beth, and 488 more oppreſſive reigns of the 


ml 10 ie he ſt ſtorm, of perſecution, on, the then in- 
5. ß ble . coaſts of. North, America, expoſed to 
. PENS Spore 89d hf ym 
us avages si ho had more compaſſion than 
mm | the, hack neyed tools of a wicked 2dminiſtration 

D 4 at 


will at eg An che mean-ſpirited, wil, 50 


like rhemſelyes act mean ni 1 7 nisi 
Gul aA 


died, +, 5 imperious reign, of queen Eliza- 


3 Stewarts s; { 0. that many men of opulent. for- 
tunes, 8 were. qualified to make. a figure 1 in 
on their 195 country, were glad to take refuge | 
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to make that neceſſary, which he left 1 in 
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ue, 4 to o procure what 


e Fele "ie was 65 Abies 


wi the ever Hemorable St. Battholomew, A. D. 


17662, à Nene which fe countries beſides Eng 


Chriſt alone is the ſupreme head; ſo a8 dy lay 


What would they have felt, and how would 
"They. have' acted, had their minds been en- 
Aightened, as. ours are now; an , conſequently, | 
had they been perſuaded, that they were not 
only required to ſubmit to the impofitions 'of | 

men 


© Yanid*clanboatt bf, viheh. rob rhoufand miniſters © 
Aid not Helicare to throw uß their church pre- 
Ferments, many of them wilhout any other re. 
Lource, rather than violate their conſcienets, by 
. complying beyont their fentirnents in religious 4 
matters. And this they tid; "tho? many of 'the 
6 chings impoſed upon them were acknowledged 1 
0 be, in themſelves, matters of indifference. | 
Of ſo much cotifequence Aid 'they juſtly think, 
it, not to admit a right in any men, or botly '& 
men, whatever, of preſcribing and impoſing any 
thing, with reſpect to that religion, of wich 
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men in matters of religion, but to the impoſition 
of a form of worſhip, which, beſides containing 
many articles of faith, the very reverſe” of the 
moſt. important Wa of genuine <hriſti- 
anity, as delivere ered i. in the New Teſtame it, de- 
rogated from che 340 lights of the auh living 
and true God, and Was idblatrous.””. 
Conſider, my brethren, the vaſt ſums your 
anceſtors began to expend, the mament they 
gained a little reſpite from the perſecution: 
mentioned, exhauſted as they then were, in 
erecting places of worſhip, in che liber: 
of their miniſters, and alſo in the endowments 
Wer aide, of lands 5 donne! in order pro- 
3 the beef of which | 
wegdben en ͤ ade. 1 
If you alk how they were able co ſupply thoſe - 
expences, I anſwer, that they thought the in- 
tereſt in which they were engaged, of ſo much 
conſequence, that they ere hardly at any other 
had no taſte for the faſhionable and expenſtve 
Pleaſures of the age in which they lived. From 
the higheſt to the loweſt, they were men of the 
1 880 frugality, and the moſt indefatigable 
D S -- induſtry 


reſourèt for the many and large demands that 


and ſuffered, imitate their laudable induſtry, 


0 

[ 4% 
indultey in their ſeveral emplbyments which, 
thro the bleſſing of God: ptoved a ne ver- failing 


were made upon them, for the common cauſe. 
For theſe virtues your anceſtors were ſo greatly 
diſtinguiſhed in thoſe times, that tho' they were 
almoſt all of them concerned in trade, a bank- 
rupt was not known among them for many 
years When inſtances of this kind did happen, 


ſo ſtrict was their church diſcipline, and ſo hei- 


ndus did they conſider the vices which they 
thought to have been inſtrumental i in bringing 
mens affairs to that cataſtrophe; that excommu- 


nication certainly followed upon it; nor could 


the'bankrupt be reſtored to church communion; 
tilb he had clearly demonſtrated, that he had not 
been guilty of fraud, extravagance, or want of 
an PT 
el; #0 4: ont oh te "T's. 
I wiſh; my brethren, you e the 
Hiſtory of the great worthies, from whom you 
have che honour to be deſcended. Warm your 
hearts with the recollection of what they did 


adopt their generous zeal, retrench, like them, 
We TT nn of a 


frivolous and 
luxurious 
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luxurious age; and be diberal, as they weren. n 
the cauſe of religionoliperty, and truth 


Give menleave to repreſent to een 
cumſtances, in the preſent ſtate of the diſſenting 
intereſt, and particularly of its miniſters, Which 
make a conſiderable expence abſolutely neceſ 


ſary to ſupport the cauſe, and without which 


that part of the intereſt which is moſt liberal, 
and worthy of ſupport, muſt neceſſarily decline. 


The intereſt in wWH,L¶MUIU ybu are engaged cannot 


be reſpectable, unleſs your miniſters be men of | 
«liberal education, and feel themfſelvevin-afitu- - 
ation, in which they may freely think and act, 


as themſelves ſhall judge the cauſe of chriſti· 
aniey, and your intereſt demand! This, you 
muſt be ſenſible, requires not only a liberal 
education; but likewiſe'a"/iberal fupport1'c., » + 
If you ſuy chat the miniſters! of the laſt age 
had ſmaller ſalaries than thoſe of the preſent, 
you ſay what is true; but you deceive yourſelves 


at the ſume time. They did not receive ſo m uch 


as a fixed Hipend; but, in many caſes, their fa- 
milies were alinoſt wholiy maintained by the 
bounty of their hearers: If they bad children, 
cheir people made a point of providing ſome 
ou 3 for chem, and ſettling them 


on in 
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dhe uns vety much the caſe formerly; 1 can 
by 7 to the memory of many perſons now liv- 


„ 0 
orl; . few of the congregation 
= a. conſidering their miniſter, 
ee worſhip, Or both. In ſhort, miniſters, 
in thoſe days, being freed from all anxiety about 


dhe things of chis world, either on their .]õůw 


. account, or that of their families, were at liberty 
to give their whole attention to the proper du- 
ties af their functian; and notwithſtanding mi- 
niſters ſeem to have been more dependent upon 


5 weir people, there never was a time in which 


miniſters had more influence, and when their re- 
. provis and cenſures were more feared. That 


ing, or even to what is now the fact, in ſome 
Pants of che kingdom where the old cuſtoms 
| have been xeligiouſiy kept up- 

At preſent, tho' the ſalaries of miniſters have 


"8 mpeg advanced, in compariſon of 
What they were formerly, occaſional bounty, to 


vhichꝭ the ſtated ſalary once bore but a ſmall 
4 Proportion. is in many places wholly with- 


amm, and in general greatly diminiſhed. 
Where the cuſtom is kept up, che tenure on which 


it is held is, in many places, very precarious. 


* oficn has it been. dropped for imaginary 


affronts, 


t 1 
nenn, ant Ap oa inftances-of ingratitude 
And diretpegy's And if onee a tnilnificr happen to 
Have no occafion for this Iiberulity, che Habit of 
giving is often loft, by being Hutpended; and 
| $38 het revived'i in favour of the fucceſfſor, the? 
in ever ſo much want of it. Alſd, Fa mmiſter 
behave ill, and lie and people part on i terms 
the perſons who think themfelves'injuted; me 
times reſolve never to put it in the power f any 
future miniſter to treat chem will the We m. 
gratitude, and ſo take their revenge upon all 
Vo "come after, though ever-o gratefüf, mo- 

det, ant Leferving, At the'farhe tifne Hit the 
Hiſt diſtant hint can, with the "kealt pad to 
_ Yedbrumy, Al cer hazirting the 1s of 
Phat m may Terhain' bf«this bourtty be given, eicher 
5 by the cif iis ends, WY TOO 
Uinaty favour is even thought ö by chi. 
ad to This," that the price of All neceſſary 
Proviſions iFptodh fot 1 Write ese Eng 
© Jan. "Moreover" e tHe of liwing is much 
Asher chan it Was, fo that the Epenegs which 
HSE at leaft, if not x nature have made neceſary, 
im their ca caſe, are more than double of What they 
| Were in the memo of man. On tis account, 
che largeſt income of any diffencing miniſter is 
barely 
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barein a decent maintenance for a family, N 
out a poſſibility of lay ing up any hing yr * 
uſe: of awidow, or children, after His death. 
deed, a genttel congregation would tflink ina | 
ſelves: diſgraced by the mean houſtkerping dre 
and appearance of their minliſter, or his fami ily, 


Ir is unfortunate, alſo, that niiniſters by being . 


invited to the tables of their richer Hearers, too 4 
often acquire a taſte for high living eietſctves, a 
taſte which So be ruinous to them to gra- 
tify at home. £1 2a Ns be - 282 058 8 | 
eee eee cht my miniſters have "5 
contributed ta bring all this upon cemgckel 
They haye made themſelves defpicable by their 


fawning and flattering'to thoſe from whom they 


have expected favours. They have appeared. tobe 
too much influenced by a regard to the emoly- . 6 
ments of their office, and leſs faithful and dun- 
tereſted in the diſcharge of their duty ; ; and i in- 
flanees, I believe, there are, of their taking, 1 
vantage of the diſpoſition of fick and dying, - 
ſons,” to inſinuate themſelves i into their favour. 
But, unfortunately, a juſt reſen tment of this 
truly deſpicable. and unworthy conduct 'bperates | 
bke a two edged ſword. It wounds both che 
ge Og and the undeſerving. 


The 


10 
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The 3 of theſe diſcouragements ia 
a circumſtance, which already begins to he ver | 
alarming. to the diſſenting! intereſt, Formerly, 
when the miniſtry, was more. reputable, perfons | 
of ſome rank and fortune educated-theiriſons for 
it. Many of theſe miniſters, being eaſy in their 
cCircumſtances, took no care about their ſalaries, 
and were ſo far from making a gain of godlineſs, 
or even being ſupported by the intereſt, chat 
they contributed to its ſupport, by preaghing 
in places, in which the ſalary kept dwindling, N 
till, after they died, a miniſter could not he ſup- | 
Ported. Many places have nnn 
up in this manner. „ . SBA 1 3 
So well known are the ſtraits 1 which mini- | 
ſters and their families have often been reduced, 

that few are now educated with a view to it, ex- 
cept young perſons, who. have a turn for learn. 
ing, and whoſe parents are unable to make any - 
other proviſion for them. Even perſons educated | | 


in this manner are fewer every year; for it isa 


low way of life indeed, that will not produce 
more money, which is the thing that the ee 4 
rality of parents chiefly, conſider ſo that it is 
now no caly matter to ES to 
ieee +1 2/11 hoe Educate 
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little or nothing. e % JON 21951 irt 21 
7 What then is likely to bo the conſequence of Fi be 
0 amonę the diſſenters ? - The imereſt muſt gray = 
0 leſs: reſpectable, lay preachers, and perſons of 
Wl an enthuſiaſtic turn of mind; and ſuperficially . 
inſtructed, wilt grow more numerous, or vacan- 
cies among us muſt be ſupplied from Sootland: 
and hom they are ſupplied from this quarter, let 
the ſtate of the diſſenting intereſt in the notth f 
Bag ee, Whit religinils privcinies, thin /- 
ll they, chat we can expect to have brought among 
. us by men who have ſubſeribed be Stbrchi . 
as ef faith, and the affembly's catechifin q be- 
lh | fides that, in general only the very refuſe of the = 
1 | home, can be expected to migrate into Eng 
The only method by which theſe evils can be 
remedied, is to make the diſſenting miniſtry an 
object worth the attention of perſons of a liberal 
14 education, and this is only in the power of gen- 
. tilemen of fortune to do. Exert yourſelves, my 
19 brethren, for this purpoſe. Revive the zeal of 
-your anceſtors, and diſpoſe of your ſuperfluous 
wealth 
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this 'deſeription, nay which 


1 1: 
: weaks'i in i good old cauſe. Behave towards 
your miniſters, not with a ſuperſtitious. rerurence, 
but with that reſpect which a regard to virtue, 
learning, and religion ought to enforee Treat 
them with generoſity, and exact no ſervile com- 
pliances from them; but conſider them as οr 1 
ſuperiors with reſpect! to office, whatever v]m 
rank in life may be, your equals as men and gen 
tlemen, and your inferiors in nothing but Wwhat 
will always make: fools and knaves * is 
men of ſenſe and virtue. There are many con- 
gregations of + diſſenters, winch fully anſwer 
excee . f 
be reaſonably expected of them; but it muſt he 
acknowledged, there are more of theſe, that ase 
of the old puritanical ſtamp, — m ; 
* mn us. e in 
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love of pleaſure, and indulging a turn for gaiety 
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F 71TH. the fame, freedom, with which I 
ſubyoin a word of advice to the miniſters. Pro- 


priety of conduct on your ſide, will go a great 


way towards replacing your order in that re- 


wich to ſee. it. Imbibe the ſpirit of your xeli- 


gion and of your office. 11 Without adopting all 


the auſterity. of your predeceſſors, whoſe minds 


were made more ſevere by the hardſhips. they 


ties of the age in which we live. Let it be ma- 
nifeſt that you are no lovers of what is called 
pleaſure, or given to diſſipation; that you are 
no ſlaves to your appetite, and have nothing of 
conceit, or vanity, with reſpect to your perſons, 
your dreſs, or your talents. Avoid alſo all ex- 


penſive ſhew in furniture or ornaments of eyery 
kind. 8 


Mn 


This caution EY giving into, an exceſſive 


| | Pre- 


4 1 
preſent ege, is ſtrongly enforced by a repard to 


your particular ſuuation as perſom who pre- 
tend to think more freely than others. Lo 


are not unacquainted, that the popular ery 
againſt you is, chat you , more e\ freblF 
and are lefs ſcrupuldus with reſpect 40 pr 
ety, decency, and moral ſtrictneſs Warmn 


- 


and the ſuſpicion is not, altogether, without 


foundation. Such is the nature of many” this 
having once called in queſtion on the principles of 
our anceſtors; we are too apt to think them 
have been abſurd and wrong in every thing? 
Indeed a great deal of their external ſtrictneſs 


was cettaimly ſuperſtitious, and ſome of che 


good cuſtoms they kept up were, with reſpect 
to them, built» on falſe principles, Theſe, 
therefore, being thrown down, whatever reſted 


nnn N n 3 — falls wich 


them. n % 1380009 
But, bing aware of this, let en brethren, 
be upon our guard againft the lieentiouſneſs of 
reformation. Let us not be precipitate, but en- 
deavour to ſeparate the Wheat from the chaff; 
and, before we abſolutely reject any thing, let 
us conſider whether other, and better reaſons 


1 
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may not be given for it, than thoſe by which it 
has been enforced upon us. Having diſcarded 
every thing of ſuperſtition, and what is falſe and 
uſeleſs in religion, let us be the more zealous in 
the obſe rvance of what appears, nne 
tion, to be genuine and uſe full. 

I cannot help thinking that, in this caſe, the 
apoſtolic example, to become all things to all men; 
and his advice about the conduct of thoſe who 
are ſtrong towards thoſe who are weak, ſhould en- 
gage us to a conformity, at leaſt for a time, in 
every thing that is innocent, to the prejudices of 
others. This we ſhall certainly do, if we mean 
to give to others a favourable opinion of our- 

ſelves, and of our principles, if we have any 
thoughts of winning upon them, and do not in- 
tend to exaſperate them againſt us, and to in- 
duce them, from the mere ſpirit of oppoſition, 
to perſiſt in — holding their errors and 
prejudices. 

Do not fail to inculcate theſe een 
upon the laity, whoſe ſituation and circumſtances 
lay them under leſs reſtraint than yourſelves, 

and whoſe freedom, from the prejudices of their 
*anceſtors is, in many caſes, by no means to be 
placed to the account of a love of truth, or can 


bo called the reſult of mature and ſerious exami- 


161 


vance of the ſabbath, and regularity in the times 


1 af public and private devotion, as ſuperſtition, 
and not neceſſarily connected with moral con- 


duct. They ſnear at the doctrines of a trinity in 


unity, original ſin, predeſtination, and atone- 


ment, &c. becauſe, at firſt view, they are miſte- 
rious and unintelligible; but, from the ſame 


ſuperficial turn of mind, they neglect the Lord's 


ſupper, diſcard family prayer, never catechize 
their children, and are apt to neglect devotion 


in all its forms. Becauſe they think they need 


not mortiſy, they will not ſo much as reſtrain 


their appetites; as if to avoid the imputation of 


being a round bead, it was e to become a 
cavalier. þ 

Too many of theſe waders PR hav- 
ing indulged themſelves, without reſerve, in 
laughing at every thing they cannot compre- 
hend, take into their heads to be offended at the 
Jewiſb religion; they make no ſcruple to ridicule 
the devine miſſion and miracles of Moſes; and 


after this it will not be wondered at, that they 


often reject the chriſtian revelation alſo. To 
trace this fatal unthinking progreſs a little fur- 
a 2 ther, 
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ther, till they will pretend to expett a kaum 
ſtute Uf rewards and puniſhibiehs' {Bt the prin- 
eiples of the light of 'natufe but When once 
they have advanced thus far in infidelity, they are 
generally ſoon content to rank themſelves with 

the beaſts that periſh. When perſons have, in 
chis manner, thrown off all regard to religion, 
can ĩt be ſuppoſed they can have fy ſtrong at- 
tachment to the 4; Henting intereſt 1 Some of chem 
may continue to rank among us, from a re- 
gard to the principles of liberty, and other po- 
litical conſiderations ; but when religion makes 
no part of the tie, it may be expected in general, 
that the laity will be governed by their own le- 
cular intereſt; and if, through the influence of the 
Tame cauſes, 4 miniſter —.— become an unbe- 
liever in the religion he profeſſes 1 to teach, I do 
not ſee why he may not, with equal conſiſtency, 
officiate in the church of England, the church 
of Rome, or among the Mohammedans, as 
among the diſſenterss. 

This however is too often = A of 
infidelity with the thoughtleſs and half mie 
laity; and to keep 9 in a proper 3 Uf 
dium, muſi be owned to be of great im- 
Fe and a mutter of great diffculty. 1 


Know 
/ 
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3 Enow of agtbing that. is ſo likely, to be effectual 
for this, purple, 48, dhe prudent conduct, and 

| Pg a APART miniſters. Let it appear, by 

the who 7] le of your behaviour, I; that you are ſeri- 
ous chriſtians, .. and. 1 not. aſhamed of any practices 
which are of real uſe to. form a chriſtian and 
devout temper. Let 3 at be ſeen, that the princi- 
ples. of chriſtianity | have g A real and happy effect 
upon your hearts and res, and that, by vir- 
tue of a practical faith in its great principles, 


you are polfeſſed of : an uniform chearfulneſs of 
dd, are enabled t to live i in a firm confidence i in 
Atome providence, | under all the events of life, 
and are prepared todie with compoſure and good 
hope. Carefully avoid inſulting or ridiculing 
thoſe who differ om you in opinion, eſpecially 
— Who retain the principles you yourſelves 

hee held. This ſhows as much bigotry and 
404 of re real candour as their cenſoriouſneſs, and 
readineſs' to paſs ſentence of damnation vpon 
you. Nay, it may be ſaid, in excuſe for their 
zeal" in in condemning your opinions, that they 
confider them as inconſiſtent with ſalvation 
whereas you do not pretend that their opinions 
are dangerous to them. There Opel therefore, 
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be * kocereſt friendſhip in _ anger.” but 
there is wanton cruelty in your laughter. 
Let it appear that the principal object of your 
attention is the proper duty of your profeſſion, 
and let no taſte you may have for any of the po- 
lite arts, as muſic, painting, or poetry, nor a 
capacity for the improvements in ſcience, en- 
gage you to make them more than an amuſement 
to you, or, at the moſt, any more than an object 
of ſecondary conſideration. Let not even the 
ſtudy of ſpeculative theology prevent your ap- 
plying yourſelf chiefly to the advancement of 
virtue among your hearers. Let your conduct 
demonſtrate, that you conſider one ſoul reclaimed 
from vicious habits, or even one perſon's mind 
confirmed in any good reſolution, . as a greater 
acquiſition to you, than the detection of any 
ſpeculative error, the illuſtration of any known 
truth, or the diſcovery. of any new ones. 
Wich reſpect to your general manner of be- 
haviour, let not a ſenſe of your inferiqrity to 
your hearers, in point of fortune, lead you into 
any mean and ſervile compliances with their 
foibles and opinions; nor, on the other hand, 
let a ſenſe of the dignityof your office, or your 
advantage in point of ſenſe and learning, betray 


FOR 
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you into pride, arrogance, and an overbearing de- 

ciſive manner in converfation, which cannot fail 
to give offence. Study human nature and man 
kind, but with no other view than to do them | 
good. Endeavour to be chearful, polite; ' (as 
far as that term conveys the idea of a reuſonable 
deſire to pleaſe) and free from” affeQation, 
Take no pains to conceat any naturat peculiarity 
of echaraGer, that is innocent in irſclf, and not 
offenſive to others ; for, above all things, fimpli- 
city of character, and the greuteft freedom from 
artifice and difguife, becomes r — con 
religion of Jeſus Chriſt. 1 

Let it appear that, in en of being 
much converſant with ſubjects ſuited to your 
profeſſion, you have acquired a ſuperiority of 
mind to this world, and all the things of it; that 
you are chiefly ſolicitous about the faithful and 
impartial diſcharge of your duty, which is to in- 
culcate upon them the ſame chriſtian temper 
and conduct, of which you exhibit an example 
in yourſelves; and let it appear, that this con- 
ſciouſneſs of doing your duty, gives you a prac-" | 
tical and habitual reliance on the providence of 
of. God, for the ſupply of your wants, and the” 
care of your families after you are dead. 
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l by which he might be of uſe to ſociety indepen- 


prove a reſource to kim in a day f adverſity, 6 
and, in the mean time, would make him, be. re- 


L 56 

If, „ however, you have a fair opportunity of 
making proviſions for futurity, A go o means neg- 
lect to do it; and I ſincerely with that every 
ſtudent for the chriſtian miniſtry among the diſ- 
ſenters would, in the courſe of his education, 
give attention to thoſe branches of knowledge, 


dent of his profeſſion as a miniſter. This would 


guarded by his people with more of that reſpect, 


Which is always me perſons, that are inde- 
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9 T T is poſſible ehat ſome of thoſe-who are called ' 
I ra:jonal difſenters may be diſcouraged by the | 
 ſmallneſ&of the partyp and the ſeemingly declin- 
ing ſtate of the intereſt.” But this is an objecti- 
on that will hardly bear to be avowed, and can 
only have weight with weal minds. The cauſe 
of truth and liberty can never ceaſe to be reſpect- 
üble, whether its advocates: be few or many. 
Rather, if the cauſe be juſt and honourable, the 
ſmaller is the party that ſupport it, the fewer 
there are to ſhare that honour with us. It can 
never be matter of praiſe to any man to join a 
multitude, but to be ſingular in- a good thing 
is the greateſt praiſe. It ſhows a power of diſ- 
cernment, and fortitude of mind, not to be 
overborne by thoſe unworthy motives, which are 
always on the ſide of the majority, whether their 
cauſe be good or blu. 

That there are few diſſenters of ending 
> large fortunes, eſpecially in the country, is very 
true; but it may be accounted for, in a manner 
that is far from reflecting any diſhonour on the 

intereſt, 


SED: 


intereſt. Many diſſenters have been born to 
great fortunes, and many others have themſelves 


acquired large fortunes by trade; but when this 


has been the caſe, as the poſſeſſion of wealth 
naturally tends to make men more worldly minds 
ed, and expoſes them more to th: influence of 
worldly views; and as men naturally afpire to 


rank with their ſaperiors, rather than their infe- 


flors in fortune, they have not been able to find 


proper perſons to aſſociate with, except in the 


church; and the conſequence of theſe connecti- 
ons, with fuch men, is evident. Many alſo have 
left the diſſenters after marrying} into families 
that go to church, But theſe: are motives in- 
tirely foreign to the merits. of the cauſe, and 


therefore will never have the leaſt influence 


with men of reaſon and religion. Let a number 
of perſons be produced who will gravely fay, 
they left the diſſenting intereſt, and went to. 
the eſtabliſhed church, from real conviction of 
mind, and after mature conſideration; and if 
even their new acquaintance believe * this 
objettion ſhall be conſidered again. 3 
It will be ſaid the diſſenting miniſt ers, 3 ? 
ally thoſe who are called free in their ſentiments, 


* 
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is acknowledged; but, at the ſame time, it is 
apprehended, that when the members of the 


| eſtabliſhment _ conſider all the circumſtances at- 


rending theſe converſions, they will ſee little to 
boaſt of in the acquiſition. It is well known 
that many of them have been men of profligate 
lives, or deſpicable characters, who" were dif- 
miifed with ignominy from the ſervice" of the 
diſſenters; others there is reaſbn enough to 
ſuppoſe, found nothing among the diſſenters 
ſuited to their ambitious views. It may perhaps 


be true, that ſome could nor get 2 decent main. 


tenance by their labours; however the claſs of 
difſenters to which they are acknowledged to 
have belonged (viz. thoſe who in their ſentiments 
differ the moſt from the principles of the church 
of England) is a ſufficient indication of what 
ind muſt have been the motives of their con- 


formity. For as it can never be pretended that 
they have changed their ſentiments” concerning 
thoſe articles, which the rational part of the dif- 


fenters object to the moſt in the church of 
England, the motive could not be ſerious! con- 


vidlion; but their ſubſcription to articles they 
do not believe, but continue to preach againſt, 
vu even laugh 5 muſt either have been a ſub- 


ſeri ption 
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ſcriptio to them as Article of pea 9. en 75 Mn 


other bf theſe #;/er.4Þ14 eee the furilry 

of which has been 1⁰ clearly expo ſed by 't | 

author of the Cbnfeſſional. II e, any 15 
ſenting miniſter has really, Hui full convidtion 
of mind er anime, ſubſcribed his aſſent and con- 
ſent 10 all, and every of the thirty nine articles of 
thechurch of England; and'alfo to all, and every 
thing elſe that a clergyman is tequited to ſub- 
ſcribe; ( the poſſibiliry of Wich I do not abſolu- 
tely deny) I think the loſs 1 is by no means to be 
regretted. -, Let the bigots to the church ſet 2 A 
high value upon him, he is rara avis in terris ' 
nigraque fimillima cygno. 

Perſons who are deſcended of mender of 


alin church of England, who are educated 'by 


clergymen, who are introduced into the mini- 
ſtry at an Engliſh univerſity, where theology, 
if I be righty informed, makes no part of their 


ſtudy, and where it is the cuſtom to ſubſcribe 
at a time of life, when it cannot be ſuppoſed 


they have reflected on the nature of the action; 1 
to ſee that they do no more than all their friends | 


and acquaintance do, and continue to do, with. 
out the leaſt ſcruple; and who, perhaps, never 
heard 


1 90 


heard any ol 800 3 ir, are to be e 
dered in a very. ee ee light from diſſenting 
miniſters, who > general * ſtudy theological ſub⸗ 
jects Wich h great Carex. alſo, in conſequence of 
Neunte the buſineſs of ſubſcription frequently 
diſcuſſed, can cannot. but have reflected on the na- 
ture of folemply ſubſcribing to what they do not 
believe, and of repeating, in acts of divine 
worſhip, what their conſciences diſclaim. Every 
allowance may reaſonably be made for the: for- 
mer; but, Ion, that I can make no apology. 
for the latter, except ſuch an apology as may 

be made for ſacrificing, in any other eaſe, the 


ſacred rights of ene ee to {oma ptr 
deration. 


b rx = 
cannot help anbei the betty er the 

hd of Scotland as more criminal in the article 
of ſubſcription than the clergy of the chureh of 
England ; becauſe the courſe of their ſtudies ne- 
ceſfarily brings the ſubje& more frequently in 
their view. Indeed, with reſpect to all matter. 
| of. theology. the minds of the Scotch mini- 
fend are certainly, of late years, much more en- 
: lightened, and yet their practice is not more re- 
formed.” Numbers of the young, miniſters 


2 'their diſbelicf of the Scatch confeſſion of. 
* faith, 
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faith, gc. they * the buſineſs of ſubſcription 
to ĩt in its juſt and odious light, they cannot help 
feeling, or forbear complaining of the impoſi · 
tion; and yet I cannot ſay that I ever heard of 


gn inſtance of any of theſe bold freetbinkers, re- 


fuſing to ſubſcribe, and for ſo paltry an advan- 


tage as a Scotch living. I call it paltry when I 
conſider the price that is paid for ity as a ſalary 
for a miniſter, 1 think it ſufficient, and reſpect- 
able. But certainly it argues a baſer foul in a 


man, to ſacrifice his — for a Jy than 


for a great conſideration. - 

Upon the whole, 7h the W of che 
ſmall number of diſſenters are ſuch as have been 
repreſented above, their ſmall number is far 
from being a matter of reflection upon them, or 
what they need to be aſhamed of. Beſides, 


there are many important ends which the ex- 


iſtence of the diſſenting intereſt anſwers, even 
with reſpect to the eſtabliſhed church itſelf, 


which make it well worth ſupporting. It ne- 


ceſſarily operates as a check upon the clergy, 


and prevents them from ſinking into that in- 


dolence, luxury, ignorance, and arrogance, 


to which, as men, with little or no controul, they 


would otherwiſe be more ſubject. Their literary 
pride 


£&@ 


pride muſt be kept within bounds by ſeeing 4 


mong the diſſenters, men equal 10 themfelves. in 
genius, application to ſtudy, and an acquaint 
with all the branches of uſeful, ſcience. 


This circumſtance cannot fail alſo to rapſe 


* 


a laudable emulation, which will be ef un- 


ſpeakable advantage to the intereſts, both of po- 
te literature, and of real knowledge of all kinds. 


And without a diſſenting intereſt of ſome kind, 


there would hardly be a poſſibility of any reſor- 
mation in the church, an event which the wiſeſt 


and beſt among the clergy earneſtly wiſn and 


are labouring to bring about. Light always 
breaks out by degrees, and it is only from ſee- 


ing a variety of experiments, as they may be cal- 
led, of reformation, that the nation in general 
can be able to judge what are real improvements, 


and ſelect ſuch as will beſt ſuit themſelves. 


If, therefore, there beany, who are friends of 


the church of England, on any other account 
than the proſpect of providing for ſome of their 
relations and dependents by its emoluments, they 


cannot ſhew a truer regard to it, than by favour- 


ing the diſſenting intereſt, becauſe, whatever is 


decent and reſpectable in the church is, in ſome 
meaſure, owing to the diſſenters. So long as 
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the diſſenting intereſt is a derte for men of li. 


beral and enlarged minds, w who make 1 it their aß 
to reſtore chriſtianity to its primitive ſim ſim licity, | 


and many fuch it can boaſt at preſent,” fo "Jong 


as it is the cauſe of civil and religious liberty, _ 
which it can neyer ceaſe to be; and ſo long as it, 
is a check upon the diſorders into which the. 
eſtabliſhed clergy would otherwiſe fink, which | 
alſo it can never ceaſe to be, it muſt appear'a 


truly reſpectable intereſt, in the eyes of all men 


who are capable of entertaining juſt and gene- 
rous views of things, though it be ever ſo incon- 
ſiderable with reſpect to numbers. {OR 
As to the number of diſſenters in England, it 
muſt be conſidered, that, notwithſtanding | the 
ſeeming declenſion of what we call the rational 
part of the diſſenters, there is perhaps rather an 
increaſe than a decreaſe upon the whole. Thoſe 
who are called independents, 'retain all the zeal 
of the old puritans ; and though ſeveral of their 
ſocieties are become daily what we call more 


2 


5 
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free in their ſentiments, they receive daily r e- | 


cruits from the met hediſts; and many very nu- 
merous ſocieties of independents have been form. 
ed intirely out of that body. Een theſe new 


made diſſenters will, by degrees, neceſſarily | 


come 


. 


are, from that time, at liberty to conſider the 
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I cannot help bo gde the methodi 
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raiſed. up by divine rovidence, at a moſt . 3 
ſonable ERR a barrier a ainſt the en =. 
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croachments ofe eccleſi aſtical tyranhy, in che de. 
clenſion of the « old difſentirig i intereſt For what- MW 
ever bet the real views of their  leadets, « one great, | 


1999 


point, in favour of the diffenting i intereſt, 1s gain - 1 


ed With all the methodiſts; which is, that tho 


they ; communicate v with the church of England, 


2 


they are no longer attached to the hierarchy as 


0a It Wa 
ſuch. That b ind and bigotted attachment, 


which i is the great hold that the clergy have ou . 


se 


the min s of the common people, i is broken, the 
moment they can chuſe to worſhip God without 
the walls of the pariſh church, and without the 
uſe of the common prayer book. Their minds 


expediency of different forms of worſhip, and to "- 
adopt that to which their judgment ſhall ire | 
the preference; and as public worſhip, i is univer- 2 


ſally conducted among them, in the ſame man- 
F ner 
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ner as among the diſſenters, they are already in 
the way to us, from the eſtabliſhed church. 


When ſucha ſpirit of reformation is raiſed, it wil 


not be in the power of thoſe who have the myſt 
influence among them to ſay, Hitherto fhall it go 


and no fartber. It is not improbable, that a great 
revolution may take place in their affairs, when 


the heads of two or three of their 1 legflers 
* be laid in the ey" tog bag tt 
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TAMawareof another 3 which 
7 may make the diſſenting: intereſt appear 

deſpicable in the eyes of ſome; this, I ſhall not 
concecal, but conſider, and reply to the objection 


that ariſes from it. We are ſplit into ſuch a num 


ber of /e#s and parties, (ſome of which diſcover 
a mean, contracted, and illiberal ſpirit, treating 
their antagoniſts with hatred and abhorrence, 


while others treat theirs with a ſupercilious con- 


tempt) that ſome perſons may be aſhamed of 
having any thing to do with us. The charge 
is, in a great meaſure, true; but this divided ſtate 
of the diſſenting intereſt is inſeparable from the 


freedom we all profeſs and enjoy, and, conſe- 


quently, from the great good that evidently 

ariſes from the exerciſe of that freedom. 
HhHeſides, it is wrong to conſider the diſſenters 
as one body. They have nothing neceſſarily in 
common, but their claim to worſhip God ac- 
cording to the dictates of their own conſciences ; 
and thoſe conſciences, being the conſciences of 
different men, dictate very different things; and 
no o perſon | is reſponſable for more than his own 
2 ſenti- 
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ſentiments and conduct. I cannot but ſay, how- 
« 23814 


| — K that I 7 7 ily, wich all the ſects of diſſen- 
eg, would conſider, da in conſequence of heir 


[= Sane in this one. circumſtance, concerning 
Tel natural, right to Vorſnip gd according to 

= 5 o their own conſciences, they have 
| 18. intere in Fommen 3, ee ould for this 


In IA, 


Teal on enter tain BY animo ſity againſt one an- 


a on, account, ache ching ? in which chey 


fon BS it it h AGAIN singe 
hou 


u ugh i it happen, that in the town in which 


| you ve e, there l be no ſocieties of diſſenters that 
[1 Da can approye of, it can bardly happen, that 


gere is none; but what, if you. conſider ſe- 
riouſly, you may more c conſcientiouſly.3 join with, 
than v with the church of England. If we take in 
every thing relating to doctrine, diſcipline, and 
l method of worſhip, I think there is no ſect or 
denomination among us that js not. nearer the 
ſtandard of the goſpel 1 than theeſtabliſhed church; 
to that even in thoſe circumſtances, you will be a 
difſencer, if reaſon, and not ben, or preju- 
dice, be your güde, 
If when you reſide for any mein he country, 
vou chuſe to go to church rather than to 3 
e meeting houſe, becauſe, the diſſenters 
hap- 


1 /] 


happen to make no great figure i che placez 
if you feel any thing like ſhame, upon being the 
external meanneſs 6 the intereſt; and ſecretly 
wiſh to have yout « connections with it concealed; 
conclude, chat the ſpific of, this world has got 
too much hold of 5 you, and that religious mo- 
tives have loſt their influence. If this be your 
general practice (and 1 wiſh I could ſay it was 
not ſo with many of che more opulent among 
us) you are but half a diſſenter, and a few more 
worldy conſiderations would throw you intirely 
into che church of England, or into any chureh 
ypon earth. With this temperof mindyou would, 
in primitive times, have been aſhamed of chriſ. 
 Hanity itſelf, and haye joined the more faſhioha- 
der- what our Lord ſays, with a view to all ſuch 
circumſtances as theſe, W boſoever ſhall be aſhamed 
of me; and of my words, of him alſo hall the fon 
of man be aſhamed, when he cometh in the glory of 
bis father with his holy angels. General, alas 
and fatal is the influence of faſhion in what it 
ought to have the leaſt concern with, matters of 
 raligion. Members of the reformed churches on 
»the continent, who are generally preſbyterians, 


"uw ſeruple to join the epiſcopal church of 
| ugh, 
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Enela 9, evidently for po, other reaſon, that 
becauf it is the moſt illuſtrious of the proteſtant 


Ae in the iſland; and becauſe, in this con- 


tiot e more in the way. of being taken 
notice of by! erſons of figure and diſtinction, 
and thereby advancing. themſelves in life. 


Rapin, the hiſtorian, acknowledges himſelf to be 
2 preſpyterian, but at the ſame time, avows his 


conſtant-communion with 920 church of e 
when he reſided here 
If you be an whitarian, and, in TEA reſpeAts, 


one of thoſe who are called the free thinking 
party among the diſſenters; and if there be no 


diſſenting place of worſhip that you can conveni- 
ently attend, except one belonging to thoſe 
who are of the rigid independent party; and if 
you think that, in joining with them, you coun- 
tenance many antichriſtian errors; ſtill, you 
ſhould conſider that, in going to the eftabliſhed 


church, you not only + countenance the very 


fame anticbriſtian errors, but an antichriſtian 
hierarchy alſo, and a number of other abuſes, 


which can never ſubſiſt among any ſect of dif-' 


ſenters whatever. And it appears to me, that 
every man is under an obligation to ſupport the 
publick worſhip of God, in that manner which 

he 
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be moſt approves upon the able see, idsg 


ing it may contain fla) chin os which he C. 
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need ſay nothing to perſuade you to adhere to 


the intereſt. Tho? you are much nearer to the 


eſtabliſhed church chan any other party of Af. 


ſenters, you juſtiy conſider the points in which 
you do differ from it, to be of fo much impor- 


tance, that you will maintain the ſeparation in | 
the loweſt ſtate Pond r 4 rather ey give: It p 
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Beſides, as you lay leſs fires bret a ee 


me, a number of you ſo ſmall as not to be 
able to ſupport a regular miniſter, can meet to- 


gether, and ediſy one another, after the manner 


of the primitive church; which I mention not 
with ridicule, but with real approbation. ChriC- | 
tianity may, ſurely, exiſt without the aid of hu- 
man learning, and the notion of the validity of 
the adminiſtration of chriſtian ordinances, de- 
pending upon any particular order of men, who 
muſt fubliſt wholly by the miniſtry, Is, I think, 
exploded by us all. hy : 
Diviſions among diſſenters cannot afford any 
better foundation for an | objection t to the dif- 
ſenting 


2 ana. 
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in general afford for an objection to chriſtianity 
itſelf: Indeed this circumſtance cannot ſupply 
a juſt and reaſonable objection to any ſcheme of 
religion, for there are ſects and parties in them 
To conclude, I do not know that I have con- 
cealed any thing relating to the diſſenting inte- 
reſt, that can afford any perſon a pretence for 
deſerting it; and recommending what I have 
faid in reply to the various objections to it, and 
concerning the difficulties and diſcouragements 
4 attending it, with what I have further advanced 
in favour of it, to your deliberate and candid 
attention. 


- 


I am, Gentlemen, 


Tour very humble Servant, 


A DISSENTER 
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ſenting intereſt, than diviſions among chriſtians | 


